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THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 


By SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL, Lawyer and Former Congressman 
(Fourteenth in a series of Guest Editorials written especially for PATHFINDER by prominent Americans.) 


HE “pursuit of happiness” is a 

phrase which first appeared in the 
great Declaration of 1776. It has been 
a part of the American dream for 165 
years, or five generations. But long 
before 1776, back to the time when 
Neanderthal men gave the name of 
“home” to caves in mountain rocks, 
men have pursued happiness. They 
will continue to do so until sun and 
earth grow cold. 

There are times when “man’s in- 
humanity to man,” his greed, his 
cruelty and treachery make him seem 
a good deal lower than the angels. 
But no one can read the geologic story 
of man’s painful climb from the jungle, 
his indomitable courage, and his ter- 
rible will to live which has prevented 
a single break in the transmission of 
human protoplasm from Adam to the 
reader of these lines without a great 
pride in his past, and a great hope for 
his future. 

It has been said that the love of 
gold is the father of evil. But Buckle, 
in his History of Civilization in 
Europe, says that the love of gold, 
translated into desire for a home, a 
garden where children may play in the 
sun, for a roof, for a fire, for warmth, 
clothing and food, has done more to 
lift mankind from barbarism into civi- 
lization than any passion that ever 
burned in the human breast. 

And where would today’s churches, 
cathedrals, schools, libraries and hos- 
pitals be if this desire for wealth had 
not urged men to acquire enough, to 
thus endow the communities in which 
they live? 

There is nothing ignoble in man’s 
desire for gain. But we can make 
gain a god, the modern Baal. And to 
a degree too great this is what we have 
done. Men have pursued happiness 
by making this the most crime ridden 
nation in the world. Hitler has his 
gangsters and racketeers. So have we. 
The courage and the will to make mar- 
riage a success has burned low. Di- 
vorce is a national scandal. Men are 
remiss in the responsibility of Amer- 
ican citizenship. Half of those quali- 
fied do not vote. We Rave worshipped 
the flesh-pots too much and too long. 
A materialistic philosophy has corrod- 
ed our souls. 

And are we happy as a result? I 
am sure we are not. I see women in 
America’s swankiest hotels, their fin- 
gers heavy with diamonds. But there is 
no happiness in their faces. They are 
bored with existence. 

There is a marvellous statue of “The 
Pioneer Woman” striding into the fu- 
ture with her young lad hand in hand. 
An inner light shines from her eyes 
like a hidden lantern. She is happy. 


oa 


Samuel B. Pettengill 






AMUEL BARRETT PETTENGILL, , 

lawyer and former Congressman, 
was born in Portland, Oregon, in 
1886. His youth was spent in Ver- 
mont where he worked his way 
through school, graduating from 
Middlebury (Vt.) College in 1908. 
Three years later he received his 
LL.B. from Yale Law School and 
moved to South Bend, Ind., where 
he has since practiced law. From 
1931 to 1939 he was a member of 
Congress. He is married to the 
former Josephine H. Campbell and 
has one daughter, Susan. He is the 
author of three works: Jefferson, 
The Forgotten Man; Hot Oil; and 
Smoke-Screen, the latter dealing 
with our tendencies to drift into 
National Socialism under cover of 
what he terms a “smoke-screen” of 
political promises. 



















I think Danie] Boone was happier 
than most men today. And Nancy 
Hanks must have had supremely happy 
moments as she saw her husband’s ax 
widening the pool of sunlight in the 
forest, and her cabin taking shape in 
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the wilderness. And when on a |). 
skin rug with no doctor or nurs: 

help her, she bore a son of undre. 

greatness—she was happy then—} 

pier than the childless divorce: 

today, decked in soft raiment. 

There is nothing wrong in the 
suit of happiness. The wrong 
in a false sense of the values of 
things sought. 

Years ago I was much struck \ 
Sir Gilbert Murray’s belief that 
Egyptian ‘child of four thousand y: 
ago was as happy with her baked ¢!.,, 
doll as any modern child with a «|| 
that cries and eyes that close . 
every pretty dress. For the Egypt: 
child’s doll did all these things 
the secret recess of a little girl’s h« 
which is all that really counts { 
happiness. 

If the automobile of 20 years 
had exhausted man’s invention, 
would all be happy today driving th: 
kind of car. So we do put too mi 
value on material things—too littl 
the things of the spirit. 

Is happiness ease, hot water, bath 
tubs? Yes, in part. We want th: 
things. But the greater happin: 
comes from struggle, from achiev 
ment, from the “arduous greatness 
things done.” 

Do we think of Lincoln, Washing! 
and Jefferson as unhappy men? \ 
I do not think so. They are the n 
we would secretly wish to be—Vallc 
Forge and all. Washington is d: 
Lincoln is in his grave. Jefferson 
sleeps on his little hill—his Montice!! 






















































“He is dead, who was the lighthouse of 
courageous men, 

“Who was for the brave 

“As a fire lighted upon the mountain.” 

These words were written by | 
Arabs three centuries before Colu 
bus sighted this New World. But th: 
were not written of unhappy m: 
They were written about those univ: 
sal men of every race and every 
who in the midst of anxiety and stru 
gle and clashing arms have been 
All this leads up 
something important. 

So far as men can see, we are 
the threshold of perhaps the most cri! 
ical and difficult period we h 
known’ since Washington’s _ tim: 
Whether we get in a shooting war o! 
not—and I trust we will not—we wil! 
have to deal with unheard of deb, 
taxes, depression, unemployment and 
perhaps a lower standard of living for 
years to come. Shall we, like petulant 
children, weep because of necessa! 
sacrifice, and throw our toys upon th 
ground? Or shall we, like those who 
lived in “times when men grew tal! 
pursue happiness by conquering fal: 
and saving all that is good of the her! 
tage our fathers left us? 


_ [Next week PATHFINDER will pub- 
lish the 15th in its series of Guest FE 
torials—Ed. | 
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LIVING COSTS— 


Rapid Up-Sweep of Prices Becoming Serious 


e In the first six months of 1941, 13,- 
976,000 pounds of cheese were exported 
from the United States, compared with 
41,924 pounds for the same period last 
year. 

e Imthe first seven months of 1941, new 
automobile registrations were 2,859,076— 
a gain of 34.22 per cent over a like period 
of last year. 

e Fur brokers in New York report fur 
sales now running from 50 to 100 per cent 
above last year, 

e Jewelry stores in Indiana sold 56 per 
cent more in July of this year than in 
July 1940. In Missouri the increase was 
52 per cent; in Michigan, 58 per cent; in 
Kansas, 52 per cent and in New Mexico, 65 
per cent. In these states jewelry was the 
biggest gainer. In others the leaders were 
uch luxury lines as radio and musical in- 
truments. 


'T\ HESE sample items from here and 

there illustrate and demonstrate 
, cause—increased spending. The all 
important result is that prices—the 
cost of living—have gone up, and are 
increasing every day. 

Major wars have always sent up 
living costs, even among the nations 
not at war which buy and sell in 
world markets. -And after every big 
war there is a long period of adjust- 
ment lasting 10 years or more. 

The whole history of living costs in 
the United States as affected by wars 
is illustrated by the accompanying 
Bureau of Labor Statistics chart. 
Sharp rises will be noted for the War 
of 1812, the Civil War and World War. 
\lso a great deflation, sometimes 
sharp, sometimes more gradual, is 
shown after every war boom. It will 
ilso be noted that the Mexican War 





and the War with Spain were not 
large enough to have much effect. 

The cost-of-living curve is again 
mounting in the same old character- 
istic way—slowly at first, then with 
rapid acceleration. When the war 
broke out in Europe in the fall of 
1939 there was a sharp rise of two per 
cent, then a settling back. Through 
1940 and the first quarter of 1941 there 
was a slight rise of 1.6 per cent over 
December, 1939. But last March the 
up-turn became active, and by June 
there was a six per cent increase over 
the fall of 1939. Setting the average 
cost of living between 1935-39 at 100, 
the cost of living in July had risen to 
more than 105 (see cut). This repre- 
sents an increase of about 14 per cent 
since the war broke out. 


... Sharper Upturn 

A very significant feature of rising 
costs is the acceleration. The upturn 
is getting sharper. Unless an effec- 
tive brake can be clapped on soon 
things may get out of hand. 

The most rapid risg has been in the 
food groups—where the poor are hit 
the hardest. Biggest increases were in 
prices for pork, lamb, lard and other 
shortening, eggs, onions, potatoes and 
apples. The housewife is paying 52 
cents a dozen for eggs that cost 42 last 
year; and 42 cents a pound for butter 
that cost 32 cents last year. Pork and 
lamb chops have mounted beyond the 
reach of many housekeepers, They are 
not able to combat costs with Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s formula—quantity buying. 

In other lines of necessary articles 
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This chart, based on latest U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics data, shows rise in living 
costs from June, 1933, through July, 1941. 
Preliminary reports indicate the rise con- 
tinued through August, and still going up. 


there has been a steady rise. Clothing 
has risen about 10 per cent since last 
spring, with work clothes leading the 
advance, Cheap dresses have gone up 
from 50 cents to a dollar; shoes have 
gone up from 10 cents to a dollar a 
pair; men’s $22.50 suits are now $24.50, 
and in many durable goods, like re- 
frigerators, advances have been from 
40 to 50 per cent over 1940. 

That prices all along the line are 
going to go higher is easy to see, since 
wholesale prices—which precede re- 
tail prices as horses do the wagon— 
are further in advance, the index havy- 
ing reached 115.3, which is the high- 
est since 1930. The wholesale volume 
for August was 43 per cent greater 
than that of August, 1940. The retail 
index at the same time was 108. And 
farm prices, which precede wholesale 
food prices, have risen 36 per cent in 
the last 12 months. 

With wheat selling for $1.17 a bush- 
el, soybeans $1.69, and cotton at 18 
cents a pound—affecting food, plastics 
and textile products—it is easy to see 
what is going to happen to the con- 
sumer’s pocketbook. The pocketbooks 
of the farmers and other producers, 
especially in certain favored lines, 
have already swollen; but since they 
too are consumers, the advancing 
prices will soon even things up. Cash 
going to farmers in the second half- 
year of 1941 is expected to be a billion 
dollars more than for the same period 
of 1940. 

Higher wages in defense industries 
have also increased purchasing pow- 
er, stimulated spending and affected 
prices. The $800,000,000 yearly wage 
increases achieved by the CIO uhion 
members will affect prices for all. 

It is in the smaller cities and com- 
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munities where Government spending 
is not felt that the shoe pinches most, 
for price-rises are quickly felt every- 
where. Some publishing friends of 
PATHFINDER, queried on the subject, 
have confirmed this fact. Ralph W. 
Ritteman, publisher of the Hawley 
Herald, Hawley, Minn., reports living 
costs up 12 per cent, canned goods 
leading with 15 per cent. Butte H. 
Tipton, publisher of the Jordan Trib- 
une, Jordan, Mont., mentions a rise in 
the price of drugstore commodities of 
from 60 to 100 per cent, with certain 
chemicals becoming scarce. C. H. von 
der Meulen, editor of the Pella (Iowa) 
Weekblad , states that recent sharp 
rises in some articles have amounted 
to from 25 to 33 per cent, though in 
others the increase was only five per 
cent or less. 

What do we, the consumers, spend 
our money for—what proportion for 
this and for that? No doubt this 
question has stirred the curiosity of 
many. Those who keep itemized ac- 
counts still do not know the answer, 
unless they happen to be exactly 
“average.” But back in 1935-36 three 
Government agencies — Bureau of 
Home Economics, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the National Resources 
Committee—went out to find the an- 


* swer by studying 300,000 families and 


a smaller number of single persons. 
Their finding was that 29,000,000 fam- 
ilies and 10,000,000 single persons 
with a national consumer income of 
$59,000,000,000, put $9,000,000,000 away 
in savings, gifts and taxes, and spent 
$50,000,000,000 roughly like this: 


SE ws sds one pe aneeoe $17,000,000,000 
NS os ocean pees 9,500,000,000 
Household operation ...... 5,300,000,000 
Aig SS. 54" 5. Cater et bee 5,250,000,000 
EM: «', shite ond oD are adiues 3,800,000,000 
SS. ee ree 2,200,000,000 
Recreation ............ -.... 1,600,000,000 
PEE CRED. sig vein 006 vnbsc 1,000,000,000 
En See Matinee an 966,000,000 
Transportation (not auto). 884,000,000 
ES a ee 551,000,000 
SS eee es 506,000,000 
Miscellaneous ............ 307,000,000 


Of course, these figures are rela- 
tive and approximate. And they would 
all be larger now with our more than 
$90,000,000,000 national income. 


The buyer must be on his guard in 
times of rising prices, for such times 
always bring out dealers who pretend 
to sell at the same old prices, but work 
off inferior quality. Such conditions 
must have produced that famous 
phrase, caveat emptor. Along this line 
Harriet Elliott, in charge of the Con- 
sumer Division of OPM, issued the 
following warning: 


Although they tell you in school 
that you can’t multiply shirts by 
sheets, by shoes, by dresses, by suits, 
and coats and underwear, waste of 
consumers’ incomes and our economic 
machinery is multiplied by all these 
things when their quality is cut. The 
sheet that splits, the shirt that 
shrinks, the shoes made of more paper 
than leather, the suits made of shoddy 
material, the coat that won’t keep you 
warm, the dress that fades, the under- 
wear that wears out before winter is 


(Continued on page 9) 
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President: “Fire on Sight” 


In a clear, firm voice heard around 
the world President Roosevelt an- 
nounced that as Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy he had given 
orders for American warships and 
planes to fire on sight at Axis war ves- 
sels found in the seas that are vital 
to Americayg defense. Calling Nazi 
submarines and raiders “the rattle- 
snakes of the Atlantic,” he said, “You 
do not wait until a rattlesnake has 
struck before you crush him.” 

The President first called the roll of 
Nazi attacks on American ships (see 
col. 3), declaring they proved a design 





International 


The Late Sara Delano Roosevelt 


to abolish the freedom of the seas and 
were aimed at domination of the 
United States and the Western Hemi- 
sphere. He warned the American Navy 
could be a protection only if the Brit- 
ish Navy survived, but with the world 
outside the Americas under Axis dom- 
ination they would have the man- 
power and resources to outbuild us 
several times over. 

Our two bulwarks of defense, the 
President said, are, first, our line of 
supply of materie] to the enemies of 
Hitler, and, second, the freedom of our 
shipping on the high seas. “No mat- 
ter what it takes,” he declared, “no 
matter what it costs, we will keep 
open the line of legitimate commerce 
in these defensive waters.” Like pro- 
tection, he added, will be extended 
to the commercial ships of any flag. 

The President cited precedents for 
his “shoot first” order, naming the* 
actions of President John Adams and 
President Jefferson in sending the 
Navy to clean out the pirates in the 
Caribbean Sea and the North African 
waters. “It is no act of war on our 
part,” he declared, “when we decide to 
protect the seas which are vital to 
American defense. The aggression is 
not ours. Ours is solely defense ... 





The sole responsibility rests upon Ge: 
many. There will be no shooting y 
less Germany continues to seek it.” 

Before making his momentous a 
nouncement, the President consult: 
Administration leaders and leaders 
both parties in Congress. First com- 
ments in the press were almost una 
imously favorable to the President 
stand, while Administration opponent} 
and the European press saw _ th 
United States taking a step nearer war. 

The President’s stern pronounc: 
ment had been postponed several day 
because of the death of his 86-year-o):! 
mother, Sara Delano Roosevelt, wi) 
passed away quietly at her Hyde Park, 
N. Y., home following a circulato: 
collapse. The President and Firs! 
Lady were at-her bedside. Mr. Roose- 
veilt, with something like a premoni 
tion, had changed his plans for a week 
end cruise and had gone instead t 
see his mother. Attendance at th: 
brief funeral ceremonies of the Episc 
pal Church was restricted to membe 
of the family and close neighbors. M: 
Roosevelt was buried in the family p! 
at St. James Church beside the Pres 
dent’s father, who died in 1900. 

Other developments in the Pres 
dent’s week included: 

e Myron C, Taylor, the President’s 
personal envoy to the Vatican, hasti! 
returned to that post for a series oi 
conferences with the Pope and th: 
Papal Secretary of State. 

@ Mystery was preserved about th: 
negotiations carried on for weeks be- 
tween Secretary of State Hull and th: 
Japanese Ambassador, Admiral Nomu 
ra, but signs of progress and ease o! 
tension were noted in both America 
and Japan (see page 6), 


SS 
Ship Sinkings 


Last week brought a series of Axi: 
attacks on American shipping that 
looked to some observers like a repe- 
tition of the German resolve to sweep 
the seas in 1916—a resolve that took 
the United States into the World War. 

First, there was the German attempt 
to torpedo the U. S. Destroyer Gree! 
(commanded by Comdr. Lawrenc: 
Frost) off the west coast of Iceland 
While the Germans were contending 
that the Greer attacked first with 
depth bombs, news came that the U.S 
freighter Steel Seafarer was sunk by a 
bombing plane in the Red Sea. All th: 
crew were saved. Next, word was ré¢ 
ceived of the sinking of another shij 
the Sessa, 300 miles southwest of Ice 
land. This ship was a seized Danish 
vessel operated under Panama regis- 
try by an American company. 

With this beginning of “the shoot- 
ing war” and with the clash of claims 
of the two governments tension in- 
creased between the United States and 
Germany. The President, speaking of 
the Greer incident, said more than on¢ 
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torpedo was fired, and that the sub- 
marine commander could easily have 
iooked through her periscope and seen 
the American flag. Unshaken in his 
resolution to keep the sea lane open to 
iceland he said the Atlantic fleet had 
orders to “eliminate” the attacking 
submarine. 

German spokesmen warned again 
that all ships in Axis-declared war 
zones are subject to attack, and added 
that the Red Sea has long been con- 
sidered such a zone. The President’s 
proclamation of April 11 lifting the 
ban on American vessels there was 
called “premature.” Before the occu- 
pation of Iceland by American troops 
Germany had declared a blockade zone 
embracing all Icelandic waters and 
extending close to the coast of Green- 
land. While admitting that a German 
or Italian plane probably sank the 
Steel Seafarer near Suez, there was 
silence about the Sessa. 

This rapid series of sinkings caused 
Administration leaders, generally, to 
take the position that freedom of the 
seas must be upheld; that the lane to 
Iceland must be kept open, and that 
the supply line to Britain must be pro- 
tected. Meanwhile, the President re- 
vised "and lengthened his scheduled 
radio speech dealing with the situa- 
tion (see page 4). 


Fa 


Defense Distribution 


Disturbed by figures showing that 
during the first year of rearmament 
7) per cent of Army and Navy con- 
tracts had been placed with only 56 
corporations, President Roosevelt cre- 
ated a “spread-the-work” office within 
OPM, to be called the Division of Con- 
tract Distribution, and appointed New 
York financier Floyd B. Odlum (see 
page 13) to see that small manufac- 
turers get fair treatment. Of his new 
charge, Director Odlum commented: 
it will stimulate conversion of cer- 
tain facilities to defense purposes that 
ight otherwise become idle due to 
rtage of raw materials for less es- 
ntial civilian use.” 

Meanwhile, the monthly index of de- 
fense expenditure continued to rise 
ncouragingly. The total for August, 
econd month to pass the billion dol- 
mark, was $1,172,000,000, bringing 
$9,282,000,000 the cost of defense 
nee July 1; 1940. During this month 
aircraft deliveries reached the all- 
lime high of 1,854. 

rhe oil pot continued to simmer on 
Capitol Hill. In his testimony to the 
Senate Committee investigating the 
petroleum shortage, Leon Henderson 
id said “You can’t sink a pipeline.” 
but last week SPAB (the newly-cre- 
ted super Supply, Priorities and Allo- 

tions Board) proved it could. With- 
out ado it sank Co-ordinator Ickes’s 
pet pipeline project (Gulf to the East 
Coast) by refusing it high priorities 

steel plate. SPAB also ordered an 
over-all study of lease-lend, defense 
and civilian requirements as the first 
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Frost Commands the Fighting Greer 


step in reorientating the defense pro- 
gram on the basis of labor, materials 
and machines. 


PS 
Congress: Taxes & Movies 


Congress was concerned principally 
with two items: taxes and movies. In 
the remarkable time of three days, the 
Senate passed the biggest tax bill in 
our history, with the near-unanimous 
vote of 67 to 5. With a net increase 
over the House bill of $364,500,000 
(Americans will have to dig deep into 
their pockets for more than $3,500,- 
000,000), the measure was hurried to 
conference with House leaders where, 
it was hoped, it could be completed in 
a few days. 

An interesting sideshow to the seri- 
ous tax business was provided by an 
odd investigation of the movie indus- 
try’s pro-war activities. The investi- 
gators, members of a Senate Com 
merce Committee subcommittee ap- 
pointed by Senator Wheeler of Mon- 
tana, consisted of four opponents of 
the Administration’s foreign policy 
and one proponent. 

Defending the movies was colorful 
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Wendell Willkie, 1940 G. O. P. stand- 
ard bearer. As the hearings opened, 
North Dakota’s Nye, the first witness, 
charged the movies were dominated 
by “four or five individuals” born 
abroad and that many of their films 
in the last two years had been war 
propaganda vehicles. Willkie, attorney 
for the movie producers, stated that 
there was no need for an investigation 
to find if the industry as a whole op- 
posed Nazism because it admitted it. 
He described Nye’s four hours of 
testimony as “reckless and unsup- 
ported charges.” 


FS 
Labor: Railway Strike 


A railroad strike in America would 
directly involve 1,250,000 employees, 
affect millions of others, and almost 
completely cripple the nation’s defense 
program. Yet the possibility of such a 
national catastrophe is now but two 
months distant. Its imminence was 
brought sharply to mind when rail- 
way labor—the five operating Broth- 
erhoods, representing 360,000 workers 
-voled to set 6 p. m. of Sept. 15 
as the strike deadline. This is not 
a zero hour, however, for the provi- 
sions of the Railway Labor Act call 
for one more step before an actual 
stoppage may occur. 

The four provisions of the Act are: 
(1) negotiation of union demands by 
representatives of employees and 
management, which was abandoned 
Aug. 5; (2) mediation of these de- 
mands, which was given up on Sept. 
5; (3) offer of arbitration, which was 
rejected on the same date; and (4) the 
appointment of an emergency fact- 
finding board by the President (Pres- 
ident Roosevelt appointed such a 
board last week, headed by Dean 
Wayne L. Morse of the University of 
Wisconsin). This board is allowed 30 
days to make its report, after which a 
strike may not occur for another 
month, 


* " 
Farm: New Program 


Keynote of the 1942 farm program, 
just announced by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Claude Wickard, is to achieve 
“the largest production in the history 
of American agriculture.” It will be 
a planned production nonetheless, one 
in which “for the first time . .. goals 
for all essential farm commodities 
have been established.” In the case 
of all products except those with long- 
continued surpluses, such as wheat, 
however, these goals have been set 
far above current levels. 

Biggest increases are to be in food- 
stuffs—eggs, milk, other dairy prod- 
ucts, meats and vegetables. According 
to the Secretary, the ’42 program was 
planned with a view to (1) improve 
nutrition.at home, and (2) “meet the 
needs of nations that still stand be- 
tween this country and Hitler.” 
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WAR ABROAD 


Russia: Slugging Bee 

Like two fighters slugging it out toe- 
to-toe, in the 12th week of the in- 
vasion, the Germans and Russians 
were piling into each other with 
everything they had. With a mighty 
left hook, the Germans had completed 
(or had almost completed) the encir- 
clement of Leningrad, Russia’s second 
largest city of 3,000,000 population. 
The German right was still being par- 
ried along the lower Dnieper River, 
and was blocked at besieged Odessa. 

Meantime, Marshal Semeon Timo- 
shenko’s army was pouring solar plex- 
us punches at the German center, A 
counter-attack toward Smolensk has 
routed 100,000 Germans and retaken 50 
villages in 250 square miles, the Rus- 
sians claimed. Military observers who 
recalled that France was defeated 
when the Germans broke the French 
pivot at Sedan, wondered whether 
Marshal Timoshenko could work the 
same trick against the WehrmacAt. 








. .. Britain: Anniversary 


On the first anniversary of the blitz 
against London, millions of Britons 
gathered in their churches, some shaft- 
tered, for a national day of prayer. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Roman Catholic Cardinal Hinsley led 
in prayers for Britain’s ally, Russia. 
The R. A. F. celebrated the anniver- 
sary with the war’s heaviest raid on 
Berlin and other German-held cities. 

® Canadian and Norwegian troops 

landed on the Norwegian Arctic is- 
lands of Spitzbergen to prevent their 
rich coal mines from falling into Ger- 
man hands. The navy evacuated many 
of the Norwegian population. 
‘@ An American - built Lockheed 
plane forced the surrender of a U-boat 
it had bombed (the first such incident 
on record). 

@ Reviewing the war cheerfully at 
Parliament’s first meeting after a re- 
cess, Winston Churchill declared that 
British shipping losses during July 
and August were less than one-third 
of the Axis tonnage sunk. The Amer- 
ican naval patrol “has been a help,” 
he said, “but I could wish it might be 
a greater help.” 


.. . Southern Front 


After dallying for 10 days, Iran 
finally agreed to the British-Russian 
occupation terms. Axis legations in 
Iran aré to be closed, Axis diplomats 
expelled, and all Axis nationals not 
covered by diplomatic immunity 
(technicians and fifth columnists) are 
to be surrendered. Britain and Russia 
will have transit rights through Iran. 

During a period of comparative 
quiet, preparations for the fall cam- 
paigns were under way along the 
whole southern fringe of the war. 
During one week British naval air- 
craft and submarines sunk or damaged 
over 20 Axis merchant and warships 
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Russia Plays the Middle Against the Ends 


which, the British said, were “un- 
doubtedly” attempting to reinforce 
Axis armies in Africa. Italian cities 
were bombed almost daily. Meantime, 
German pressure on Turkey increased, 
Dr. Karl Clodius, Hitler’s No. 1 com- 
mercial representative, was in An- 
kara with a reported offer by Ger- 
many to buy all Turkey’s exports. 





... France: The Terror 


France’s new reign of terror under 
Marshal Petain’s “National Revolu- 
tion” continued unabated. It was a 
three-way terror, involving German 
conquerors, Vichy  collaborationists 
and Frenchmen who are stil] fighting 
their secret war. 

Fulfilling their threat to wreak ven- 
geance on French prisoners for every 
injury to an occupying German, the 
German military in Paris shot three 
French “hostages” in reprisal for the 
wounding of a German sergeant. 
When, despite this action, one week 
brought nine shooting, arson and as- 
sault cases in Paris, the Germans ar- 
rested 100 prominent Jews, presum- 
ably to be slaughtered out of hand in 
event of further “incidents.” 





... Japan: Waltz Time? 


Japanese - American relations had 
reached that unpredictable point in 
the crisis when there was sudden hope 
that the patient might recover. Army 
hotheads were still clamoring that 
Britain and the U. S. would have to be 
run out of East Asia. But the semi-offi- 
cial Japan News Week declared in one 
issue (quickly suppressed) that “by the 
end of this third year the finish of the 
horrible carnage should be in the 
hands of the Allies.” And Japan had 
permitted the first three American 
tankers to reach Vladivostok, 

Meantime, as Japan’s Emperor took 
control of new defense office to curb 
army, rumors spread that Japan was 
ready to bow out of the Axis for a 
waltz with the democracies. Events 
seemed to be hanging on two important 
speeches: the President’s (see page 4), 
and one by Premier Prince Konoye. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


NATIONAL 


Secretary Hull has lifted the 
strictions against Americans in B; 
ain returning home on belliger: 
ships . . @ The trial of 16 alleged 
German agents in New York disclo 
that the F. B. L, cooperating wi) 
William Sebold, a counter-espion: 
agent whom the Germans believed | 
be their own spy, for months ope: 



















































































, ed a German short-wave station in th 


country, tricking the Gestapo into 
vealing valuable information 

® To clear the air of charges tha! 
Lease-Lend material is being misuse, 
Britain has formally pledged herse!tf | 
restrict her own exports. 


DEFENSE 


The Navy has ordered that all shi). 
entering or leaving Chesapeake Bay 
must identify themselves to a harbo 
control post . . . @ The greatest m: 
launching of merchant ships since | 
World War will occur Sept. 27, “! 
erty Fleet Day,” when 12 vessels 
be launched from American yards . 
® Bernt Balchen, famed Arctic fly: 
has been assigned as Captain, Speci: 
ist Reserve, Air War Plans Divisi: 
Army Air Forces . @ The Pre: 
dent has approved the promotion of !2 
naval captains to rear admiral, and 147 
commanders to captain. . . @ Special 
Senate Committee investigating gas 
line shortage on Eastern seaboard « 
nies any shortage exists and accuses 
Coordination office of arousing alarm. 


7 * 


FOREIGN & AMERICAS 


Unable to cow Norwegian worke: 
who threaten a wave of strikes in 
Oslo, German commissioner Josef T« 
boven has put the city under marti:|! 
law, forbidding strikes. During th 
first day two labor leaders were rr 
ported court-martialed and execu!ed 

” e The Argentine Chamber 
Deputies will likely debate the ousi«: 
of German Ambassador von Therma 
following the report of its Investig:' 
ing Committee . . . @ The commit! 
revealed that through European c 
quests Germany had gained contro! of 
$455,000,000 worth of Argentine bi 
ness establishments . @ In New 
York Supreme Court, Poland won 
a writ of attachment against $64,0.' 
641 of frozen French gold in thi 
country to replace Polish gold shipped 
to Paris early in the war. 


PEOPLE 


The Duke and Duchess of Wind 
will make a one-day stop in Wash- 
ington Sept. 25 on their way to |! 
Duke’s ranch in Canada... @ Phill 
Pillsbury, president of Pillsbury FI: 
Mills, has written personally to 
drafted employees assuring them tha 
their jobs will be open upon their ! 
lease, “even if it is a couple of yea 
...@ Rosemary La Planche, 19, of ! 
Angeles, won the “Miss America” tit!¢ 
at Atlantic City. 


17 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


Jefferson Memorial 
EGINNING next January your 
national capital will have a new 
attraction for tourists—the beautiful 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial (see cut). 
“It’s 994% per cent completed,” says 
John McShain, the builder, as he 
proudly surveys his work on the mar- 
ble-domed structure. 

But while the monument itself (the 
first one ever erected to the memory of 
the third President in the national 
capital) is nearing completion, roads 
and walks and landscaping around the 
capital’s newest shrine are still “on 
order.” So is the statue of’ Jefferson 
which is to occupy the space under the 
center of the $3,000,000 monument’s 
white dome. In fact, all that is known 
about the statue so far is that it is to 
be of heroic size. Whether it is to 
show Jefferson standing or seated, or 
whether it is to be marble or bronze 
is yet to be decided. 

All these unfinished problems, how- 
ever, are expected to be solved prior 
to the memorial’s dedication ceremon- 
ies, now tentatively scheduled for 
April 13, 1943, the 200th anniversary 
of Jefferson’s birth. 


6. W. U. 


UCH has been said of George 

Washington University, largest 
in the District, as a pioneer in educa- 
tion for employed students. Its most 
recent innovation in this line was, and 
is, the addition of numerous Govern- 
ment sponsored defense courses. Now 
in its 121st year, G. W. maintains a 
faculty of 400 for day and evening 
classes. With tuition at the rate of $8 
a semester hour for other than defense 
courses, the evening classes grow stead- 
ily more popular with those who must 
work by day. A total enrollment of 
8,000 is expected this year in the thir- 
teen colleges, schools and divisions of 
the University. 

To make its work easily available 
to the type of student it draws, G. W. 
forsook an assuming campus 60 years 
ago and moved its facilities to the cen- 
ter of the city. Today these facilities 
run into six million dollars’ worth of 
grounds, buildings and equipment. 
Most of the buildings, red or white 
with identifying tablets, center on a 
bit of lawn, the “University yard.” 
Here stands a reproduction in bronze 
of the Houdon statue of George Wash- 
ington. The School of Medicine and 
the hospital and dispensary are lo- 
cated farther downtown. 

Among the central group of build- 
ings on this mid-town campus are the 
libraries—general, law, medical and 
divisional. The combined collections 
in the four divisions exceed 100,000 
volumes. Among them is a collection 
of Spanish American volumes present- 
ed by the governments of Hispanic 
America. By the first of next year, 
the most recent addition to these ex- 
tensive facilities‘ is expected to be 
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Jefferson Shrine Nears Completion 





completed—a beautiful auditorium de- 
signed to seat more than 1,550 persons. 





Notes About Town 


USTRALIA has purchased a spaci- 
ous 25-room Georgian mansion in 
northwest Washington for the per- 
manent residence of her Minister .. . 
© “Rats!” hiss municipal health offi- 
cers as they muster forces for total 
war on a local enemy—the common 
house rat... ®@ Incidentally, the Dis- 
trict Health Department has requested 
only $3,543,188 to safeguard the health 
of more than 800,000 Washingtonians 
in the fiscal year 1943, while the Board 
of Education has requested nearly 
$18,000,000, a 27 per cent increase over 
the current year, for public school 
needs ...@ Foreseeing a continuing 
increase in District traffic demands, 
the Capital Transit Co. has asked per- 
mission to buy 67 new streamlined 
streetcars and 200 new buses. 


Science Facts 


LL hurricanes in the northern 

hemisphere move counter- 
clockwise; all south of the equator 
move clockwise . e@ This is the 
first time in 21 years that three 
months of the hurricane season 
have passed without any severe 
tropical storm developing in the 
Caribbean, Gulf of Mexico or At- 
. @ On Barro Colo- 
rado Island, Panama, the most 
heavily infested termite area in 
North America, a house of southern 
pine treated with zinc chloride, with 
creosoted timbers used in founda- 
tions and framework, has withstood 
termites since 1916. Untreated wood 
is usually completely devoured with- 
in one year, 


lantic areas . 








SCIENCE & 
MEDICINE 


Moulting Star 

A star which moults every five 
months—by casting off its shell of 
super - heated metallic vapors — has 
been discovered by Drs. Otto Struve 
and Burke Smith, of Yerkes Observa- 
tory, Williams Bay, Wis. They re- 
ported this unique astral phenom- 
enon, star 17 Leporis, at the 66th an- 
nual meeting of the American Astro- 
nomical Society, held at Yerkes. 

Watching 17 Leporis through 
Yerkes, 40-inch refracting telescope, 
they discovered that approximately 
once every 152 days part of the star’s 
outer atmosphere is driven off and lost 
in space. The outbursts, which some- 
times occur only 137 and sometimes 
162 days apart, last only a few days 
or weeks. Though somewhat resem- 
bling the bursting Novae (“new stars” 
which erupt to great brilliance), these 
are less violent and do not increase the 
visible light of the star. 

At the same meeting, Dr. Roy K. 
Marshall, of the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, declared that the moon’s 
craters must have been made by vol- 
canoes, and not by meteors. The 
moon has an atmosphere, he said, 
which slows and burns out meteors 
before they can reach its surface. 
Though thinner than earth’s atmos- 
phere, lacking its water vapors, the 
moon’s atmosphere extends higher 
than earth’s, giving meteors a longer 
path to travel toward its surface. 











Army Rejections 


Poor eyesight and bad teeth have 
barred one-quarter of all rejected men 
from Selective Service, while mental 
and nervous disorders have accounted 
for another 16 per cent. Of 243,955 


men examined by induction boards 
during March and April, 36,800 were 
rejected. The War Department has 
listed the principal causes: 
Prior to March 
Feb. 10 and 
Cause 1941 April 
ee | ie A 13.34 11.27 
Ear, Nose, Throat 9.52 8.71 
a Per ee 19.42 13.15 
Hernia coin eh eeaaiae 5.26 3.90 
Ser 3.64 2.15 
Musculo-Skeletal ......... 4.10 5.89 
Cardiovascular 6.18 7.88 
i” ep ae eee 4.99 6.16 
Nervous-Mental 10.47 16.42 
Other 23.08 24,47 
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EDITORIAL 
The President’s Mother 


AVING achieved the age of four 

score and six, Mrs. Sara Delano 
Roosevelt, mother of the President, 
came to the end of a life full of years 
and honors. Like the mother of Wash- 
ington, she was one of that small 
group of women (eight in number) 
who lived to see their sons become 
President of the United States. But 
she had the unprecedented honor of 
attending three of her son’s inaugura- 
tions. 

More perhaps than any other mother 
of a President, Mrs. Roosevelt was re- 
sponsible for her son’s success. For 
not only did she stamp him with her 
own features and character, but since 
his father died when he was only 18, 
hers was the responsibility, as both 
mother and guardian, of molding, guid- 
ing and-developing him. 

To few women has it been given to 
live a fuller life than the nationally 
esteemed “Gracious Lady.” Her means, 
her ability and her active nature took 
her to widely separated parts of the 
world and brought her into contact 
with both high and low. She bore 
easily the highest honors with dignity 
and reserve. She was worthy of her 
high station as the Nation’s “First 
Mother.” 


Loss of one’s mother is a blow be- 
yond the power of words to tell. The 
President’s private grief, coming at a 
time when the prevailing world crisis 
*has made the burdens of his high office 
so heavy, entitles him to universal 





sympathy. And he is not alone in his 
great sorrow. The whole-~ nation 


mourns with him the passing of his 
beloved mother. 


q 
Spread the Work 


MAN with a small plant at West 
Palm Beach, Fla., employs 10 
skilled men and makes light two-way 
radio equipment for use in aircraft 
and small boats. They have made 
hundreds of sets, and sold them; they 
could make thousands more, but they 
could no longer get parts and material. 
“All the orders are going to the big 
radio concerns,” -was the complaint. 
So it has been going all over the 
United States. The U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce made a survey of 6,000 
small manufacturing plants and found 
practically all’of them slowing down 
or stopping for lack of material or 
equipment. 


“Spread the work” has been a cry 
since the start of the defense pro- 
gram. But in the haste and confusion 
the spreading and subcontracting was 
left to “the other fellow,” who never 





Poinier in The Detroit Free Press 


This is No Time for Joy Riding 


quite got around to it. Now, at last, 
something is being done. The Presi- 
dent’s newly created Division of Con- 
tract Distribution in the OPM, under 
Floyd B. Odlum (see page 13) has re- 
ceived a special mandate and special 
powers to take care of the little fellow. 
Defense work is now being spread. 
The Nation will owe much to Mr. 
Odlum if he keeps the small wheels 
turning. ‘ 


q 
Rush Spending 


T HAS been said that prices do not 

rise; they are raised. We the peo- 
ple have been raising the prices, and 
we the people must check them by 
slowing down on our rush of spend- 
ing. Otherwise there will be another 
war boom, a bursting and the sicken- 
ing thud of collapse, or deflation. 


In putting curbs on installment buy- 
ing to “dampen demand” Chairman 
Marriner S. Eccles of the Federal Re- 
serve Board advised such buyers to 
get out of debt. Genial Roger W. 
Babson, economist, joining in the ad- 
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vice, adds this to it: “And stay out 
These men have ranged themselves . 
the side of Benjamin Franklin, w! 
made a character say, on observi 
a sale: 




































































But what madness must it be to 
“run in debt” for these superfluities? 
We are offered by the terms of thi 
sale six months’ credit; and that, per 
haps, has induced some of us to at 
tend it, because we cannot spare thx 
ready money, and hope now to lh 
fine without it. But, ah! think what 
you do when you run in debt; you 
give to another power over your lib 
erty. As Poor Richard says, “Credi 
tors have better memories than debt 
ors; creditors are a superstitious sect 
great observers of set days and time. 
For age and want save while you may; 
No morning sun lasts a whole day. 


Women crowding the stores ani 
clamoring for the silk stockings th« 
thought were getting scarce is a san 
ple of what the people in general ar 
beginning to do. The rapidly risin 
prices prove it. Unless we obey th 
traffic rules (when given out by th: 
Government regulatory agencies), w: 
are going to rush into confusion a: 
chaos. We must exercise good sens: 
and will power or we shall bring « 
ruin—and fo nobody but ourselv: 
This is no time for a spending spre: 
We must stop spending money fast: 
than we get it, or even as fast as 
get it. Put it in Government bonds « 
stamps and it will come in might 
handy in the thin days that are ahead 
Save a cushion for that drop. 





BY THE WAY— 





Vacations and picnics are all ove! 
except for the scratching. 


—}+— 


Newspaper headline says “Atlanti: 
Regions Free of Hurricanes This 
Year.” No doubt the Nazis wish the) 
were free of Boeing, Lockheed-Hus- 
son and Consolidated bombers, too. 


—-—[}--~- 

All we need now is a strike of th: 
cranberry pickers to spoil Thanks 
giving. 

——f{_}—. 


Our experience down on the far 
tells us that things in this trouble: 
old world would be different if thos: 
bad dictators had to get out and diz 
taters themselves. 


——_}— 


It takes five years to tan the hide o! 
an elephant, but only one sweep of 2 
powder puff to hide the tan of a sui 
mer girl. 


—_T}+—_ 


Herr Goebbels, the German propa- 
gandist, criticized the eight-poin! 
Roosevelt-Churchill statement as lack 
ing imagination. But he should no! 
worry. They were not trying to com 
pete with his stuff. 
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RELIGION 


Church Improvement 
\bove all else, PATHFINDER’S edi- 
s want to devote the limited space 
iable for this department each 
eek to Church news and Church do- 
s that will do the most people the 
st good. In this connection, one of 
e department’s most popular fea- 
es has long been the brief but 
inty sermonettes. But now a Cali- 
rnia reader suggests that the ser- 
onette be discontinued so that space 
uld be devoted to suggestions from 
itstanding laymen on “How to Im- 
rove the Church.” 
While the idea is a good one, ba- 
cally, PATHFINDER cannot agree 
a substitute for the sermonettes. 
ut it will do this: It will devote as 
uch space each week to constructive 
ggestions on “improving the 
Church” as it does to sermonettes— 
roviding outstanding laymen and 
inisters will come forward with 
ief, but constructive ideas. 
For example, our California reader 
inks that one way to improve our 
1urches would be to give the people 
re voice. She claims the voice of 
people is seldom heard; that they 
preached at a great deal, bpt sel- 
n have a “come back”—although 
eir gifts and their attendance make 
Church possible. 
What layman or minister has a real- 
constructive idea on how to im- 
prove the Church in this respect? The 
est one sent in will be published. 
\leanwhile, other briefs on timely sub- 
ts will be welcomed for possible 
blication in future issues. 














Yiddish New Testament 


\merica’s role of replacing goods 
damaged by Adolf Hitler’s war ma- 
hine took on new proportions re- 

ntly when stereotyped page plates of 
the Hebrew and Yiddish New Testa- 
ent were destroyed in Paternoster 
Row during a London visitation of the 
Luftwaffe. They were the last plates 

m which these texts had been avail- 

le, inasmuch as the sources within 

rmany had been shut off long ago. 

n the United States, however, the 

Dr. Henry Einspruch, of Balti- 
re, Md., director of Jewish mission 
rk for the United Lutheran Church, 

d been at work since 1919 on a com- 
letely new translation of the New 

stament for Jewish people in the 

ddish language. Last month he com- 
eted his undertaking—which had in- 
luded even the job of typesetting— 

d the first 25,000 copies were 
printed, Almost this entire first edi- 
tion was sold before the end of the 
press run. 


“There Shall Be Wings” 


\ biographer of Leonardo da Vinci 
cords that when the great 15th 
century inventor and artist stood on 
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Tomlinson’s Text Concerned Wings 


Mount Albano and saw an airplane of 
his design crash in the valley below, 
he cried: “There shall be wings. If 
the accomplishment be not for me, 
tis for some other. It shall be done. 
The spirit cannot lie; and men who 
shall know all and who shall have 
wings, shall indeed be as a god.” 

Last week 76-year-old Bishop A. J. 
Tomlinson, General Overseer of the 
Church of God (“Holy Rollers”), and 
former colporteur of the American 
Bible Society, preached on this text 
from the summit of Burger Mountain, 
in North Carolina, while a score of 
planes circled overhead. The occasion 
heralded the opening of the 36th an- 
nual assembly of this cult, convening 
40 miles west, at Cleveland, Tenn. (see 
PATHFINDER, Sept. 6). 





Portuguese Gospels 


The American Bible Society has 
received an order for one million 
Portuguese Gospels, its largest request 
to date for foreign language Scrip- 
tures. With its own publication pro- 
gram hampered by the war, the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society in Lon- 
don ordered the texts for distribution 
in Brazil and other countries. 


Sermonette 


ROOF of God cannot be revealed 
by flesh and blood. The test 
of the fellowship of God is our 
faith that Jesus is the Christ. That 
is the answer John gave and it is 
the one thfng our dark world needs 
today. Not the development of 
doctrine but the basic fact of life. 
Christ is the most practical person 
who ever walked this earth and 
those who try to push Him aside 
as impractical can see today where 
human practicality has gotten this 
world. Life catches up with both 
individuals and nations as it has 
with the world today. We have 
given lip service to an ideal but 
have lived our practical lives by the 
law of the jungle. 
Rev. Robert W. Searle 
General Secretary 
New York Federation of Churches 


: 
LIVING COSTS— 


(Continued from page 4) 


over—these are an unwarranted strain 
on our resources that are multiplied 
many times over. 


By way of aid to consumers—which 
is the purpose of her office—Miss 
Elliott advised housewives to buy new 
goods wisely and carefully; eliminate 
all waste; learn to use substitutes, and 
protest higher prices. 

After all, this rise in prices is the 
beginning of inflation. If they make 
an advance of 75 per cent, as in the 
First World War, it will be real infla- 
tion. Like fever in a patient, a mod- 
erate rise is not seriously dangerous, 
but a very high rise is fatal. 

Steps are being taken to control this 
disturbing price-surging. Other na- 
tions in a worse position than our 
own have succeeded in keeping it in 
hand, and our economic doctors have 
hopes of success—with the coopera- 
tion of the public. So far, America is 
the only major country in the world, 
belligerent or neutral, which has not 
resorted to price control legislation. 
A price control bill was introduced in 
Congress Aug. 1, but after weeks of 
hearings, Congress took a rest. 

A number of Executive steps, how- 
ever, have been taken, and new legis- 
lation has affected prices indirectly. 

According to the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, provisions 
for higher Federal income taxes 
in the second quarter of this year 
absorbed virtually all of the profits 
realized from increased production. 
Stock markets have gone down rather 
than up. Issues on the New York 
“big board” had a market value of 
$41,654,256,215 at the end of July. At 
the end of August they were worth 
$41,472,032,904. 

Other remedies have been applied, 
or are ready for application. The new 
tax bill will take care of a large part 
of the surplus spending money. An- 
other portion is going for defense 
bonds and savings certificates. The 
Federal Reserve Board’s curb on in- 
stallment buying will, it is hoped, 
slow down spending and encourage 
saving. A number of things have been 
put on the defense priorities list, 

Foremost among those offering ad- 
ditional remedies last week was Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau. In a speech before the Advertis- 
ing Club of Boston the Secretary 
warned that the danger of currency 
inflation is “imminent,” and presented 
a program for dealing with it. His 
principal proposal was to release from 
storage our vast stocks of reserve farm 
products in order to prevent “a dam- 
aging rise in prices.” Pointing out that 
it was sheer folly from the farmer’s 
point of view to push prices up by 
creating scarcities, he declared we 
ought not to withhold our surpluses 
from the market in times like these. 
“This has been historically a land of 
milk and honey,” he said. “There is 
still plenty of milk and honey, but 
too much of it is in the warehouses. 
Let’s make it flow.” 
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Tops For Your Sewing Needle _ 


9767—-Your favorite neckline—the plunging V! 
Your favorite dress—the workaday  shirtwaister! 
They’re combined in this smart pattern. Sizes 14 to 
20 and 32 to 42. Size 16, 4 yards 35 inch fabric. 


4726—You won’t “hate to get to work’? when you 
can wear this cheery mode. Look at the brisk col- 
lar and cuffs, the comfortable front buttoning! Sizes 
34 to 48. Size 36, 35, yards 35 inch fabric and % 
yard contrast. 


9768—When men say, ‘“‘Be more feminina!”, wear a 
frock like this with the easy-to-do embroi on the 
shoulder yokes and the cleverly fitted waistline in 
front. Sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 42. Size 16, 34% yards 
39 inch fabric. 


Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each. The Fall- 
Winter Pattern Book is 15 cents—and only 10 


cents when ordered with a pattern. Address the 
PATHFINDER Pattern Department, 243 West 
17th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Sweet Potato Pie 


Fall and its glorious harvest days 
would not be complete without an oc- 
casional sweet potato pie—made from 
new sweet potatoes. This week’s re- 
cipe is for the popular Southern style. 

e Ingredients: One-and-a-half cups 
cooked sweet potatoes, three eggs, 
three-fourths cup milk, one-half cup 
chopped walnuts, one-third cup 
brown sugar, three tablespoons mo- 
lasses, two tablespoons melted butter, 
ohne teaspoon cinnamon, one-half tea- 
spoon salt, and one large pastry shell. 

e Directions: Mash sweet potatoes 
until free of all lumps. Add sugar, 
molasses, salt, cinnamon and beaten 
egg yolks. Next add milk, butter and 
walnuts, mixing well. Finally, fold in 
the stiffly beaten egg whites, pour 
mixture in pie shell and bake in mod- 
erate oven for one hour or until firm. 


Escalloped Cabbage 


Housewives who will can take ad- 
vantage of the different ways of pre- 
paring foods to vary their daily menus. 
Escalloped cabbage and spaghetti is 
one of the most pleasing departures 
from the usual way of preparing and 
serving cabbage. 

Cook one cup spaghetti until tender. 
Cook four cups shredded cabbage for 
five minutes. A quarter of a pound of 
bacon cooked to crispness, 6ne-half 
cup grated cheese, one - and - a - half 
cups milk, two tablespoons flour, and 
two tablespoons bacon fat complete 
the list of ingredients. Cream flour 
and bacon fat, and add it to hot milk. 
Then alternate all the ingredients in a 
baking dish, saving cheese for cover? 
ing layer, and bake in moderate oven 
until lightly browned. 











. 

Molasses Cookies 

Here is an economical way to keep 
the family cookie jar filled. What is 
more, these delicious molasses cookies 
will be popular with the whole family. 

© Ingredients: Two-and-a-half to 
three cups flour; one-half cup each of 
butter, molasses, and sugar; one egg; 
one teaspoon vanilla, and one-half tea- 
spoon each of salt and soda. 

® Directions: Cream butter and 
sugar together, then add Ttholasses, egg 
and flavoring, beating well. Mix and 
sift dry ingredients and add them to 
the creamed mixture. Make dough into 
a roll, wrap in wax paper and chill 
in refrigerator until firm. Cut in one- 
fourth inch thick slices and bake on 
cookie sheet in moderate oven for 10 
minutes. 


Week’s Hints 


q Slightly under-ripe fruits make 
the best pickles. 





g Float ice cream in iced coffee for 
a new flavor treat. 
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q For perspiration stains, use s: 
and warm water and then bleach. 


@ Use a clean sheet of wrappi 
paper to roll pies and pastry on. 
saves a lot of cleaning up later. 


G@ To remove egg stains from fa 
brics, wash first with cold water a: 
then with warm water and soap. 


gq Allow mud stains to dry, and 
then brush off. 


q In roasting meats, place the fat 
side of the roast up so that the fat, as 
it melts, will serve as basting. 


—Needle Designs—— 
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Si om 7045 

















A Bit of Pick-Up Work 


7045—Crochet this set of jacket, cap and bootee 
that special baby or for war relief. It’s quickly done 
for its easy pattern stitch; it’s inexpensive, too 
ber contains full details. 

2926—Brighten your linens or make ever-wel 
gifts with this easy cross-stitch embroidery that loo: 
like smart applique. Number contains full deta 
FER seta: DBR I ae a a ot er see ao eT Ns 















Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each. Com 
plete instructions are included in each pattern 
Address all orders to Needlecraft Editor, PATH- 
FINDER, 82 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y- 
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Sept. 20, 194 


ANSWER IS— . 


Who invented the halftone process of 
engraving? 


e The process of reproducing the 
tones of a photograph by means of 
dotted or checkered spots was invent- 
ed im 1880 by Stephen Henry Horgan, 
an American photographer. The first 
halftone ever printed appeared in the 
New York Daily Graphic in 1880. But 
Horgan’s process was not immediately 
accepted. In fact, he was fired as art 
director of the New York Herald in 
1893 when he suggested using half- 
tones to publisher James Gordon Ben- 
nett. Bennett’s printers told him Hor- 
gan was crazy if he thought half- 
tones could be printed from curved 
newspaper plates, and Bennett be- 
lieved them. The values of half- 
tones are achieved by interposing a 
screen between the original photo- 
graph and the plate to be etched. Mr. 
Horgan also expérimented with trans- 
nitting photographs by wire, invent- 
ing a method in 1879. The inventor 
died in Orange, N. J., last monfh, 
aged 87. 
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W hat is the relative size of the principal 
Russian cities? 


e The Soviet Union’s census of Jan. 
17, 1939, lists 11 cities with a greater 
than 500,000 population. These are: 
Moscow, 4,137,018; Leningrad, 3,191,- 
304; Kiev, 846,293; Kharkov, 833,432; 
Baku, 809,347; Gorky (formerly Nizhni 
Novgorod), 644,116; Odessa, 604,223; 
lashkent, 585,005; Thilisi (Tiflis) 519,- 
175; Rostov-on-Don, 510,253, and 
Dnieperpetrovsk, 500,662. 


. 7 — 


What Far East country produces the 
most oil? 


® The Dutch East Indies produce 
about 10,000,000 tons a year, while 
Burma produces about 5,000,000. These 
are the only Far East countries pro- 
ducing oil. 


* + 7 


How many famous Americans are now 
honored at the Hall of Fame at New York 
University? 


e At the present there are 73 Amer- 
icans represented in the Hall of Fame, 
66 men and seven women. Busts and 
tablets have been placed in the hall 
for each of these Americans who made 
some contribution to American living 
or culture. Those most recently hon- 
ored have been Walt Whitman, Wil- 
liam Penn, Simon Newcomb, Grover 
Cleveland and Stephen Collins Foster. 


. * * 


What authority does the Federal Com- 
munications Commission have to regulate 
radio broadcasting? 


® Congress has given the FCC the 
authority to regulate and license in- 
terstate and foreign communication 
under the Communications Act of 
1934. It is an independent Govern- 





Word Origins 


Jargon: This term used for a speech 
or dialect that is barbarous or out- 
landish, or for a language that is 
confused or unintelligible, comes 
from the Old French jargon, which 


meant a chattering, warbling. It is 
believed to be probably from the 
same ultimate source as the English 
“gargle.” French etymologists have 
traced the word to jars (“s” silent), 
a gander. 


ment agency responsible directly to 
Congress, and is vested with authority 
to allocate the frequency lengths of all 
privately owned stations, license and 
regulate all radio services, license ra- 
dio operators, promote safety to life 
and property by requiring compulsory 
use of radio at critical times, investi- 
gate complaints against stations, and 
promote radio research. 


7 + * 


What is the flag of the Christian Church? 


e It is an international flag, signify- 
ing the internationalism of Christian- 
ity, and may be flown by any Chris- 
tion church anywhere in the world. 
For many years church members in 
the United States and abroad wanted 
an emblem to symbelize Christianity. 
So, in 1897, an American, Charles Carl- 
ton Overton, created a flag with a red 
cross on a deep field of blue, surround- 
ed by a white background. This flag 
has been adopted by the major Chris- 
tian faiths. 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 





TENNESSEE 


Nickname—“Volunteer.” 
Motte—Agriculture and Commerce. 
State Flower—lIris. 

Area—42,022 sq. mi. (34th in rank). 

Population—2,915,841 (15th in rank; 
69.5 inhabitants to sq. mi.). 

Illiteracy—Whole state, 7.2 per cent. 

Wealth (estimated)—$3,717,000,000 
($1,298 per capita), 

Settled—1757. 

Entered Union—1796. 

Capital—Nashville (Pop. 167,402). 

Largest City—Memphis (Pop. 292,- 
942). 

Gevernment — Legislature consists 
of a senate of 33 members and a house 
of representatives of 99 members. 
Represented in Congress by two sena- 
tors and nine representatives. 

Governor—Prentice Cooper (Dem.); 
term, two years; salary $4,000. 

Products—Lumber, cotton, tobacco, 
cereals, vegetables, fruits, coal, coke, 
iron, copper, petroleum, phosphate, 
rock, cotton goods, etc. 

Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 348,267 votes 
and Republicans 167,564. Electoral 
vote—Democrat 11. 


{Readers desiring more information about Ten- 
nessee may obtain it by writing to the Department of 
Conservation, 329 State Office Building, Nashville, 
Tennessee.—Ed.] 
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EDUCATION 
School’s In, School's Out 


In Denver, Mrs. Florence Dingman, 
head of the Colorado Teacher Place- 
ment Bureau, declared that several 
hundred teaching jobs are going beg- 
ging, with vacancies in music, com- 
mercial subjects, agriculture and 
coaching. Bernard E. Teets, Colorado 
director of employment security, ex- 
plained the situation: “The teaching 
profession cannot hold out against the 
competition of private industry, boom- 
ing with defense orders.” Despite 
Colorado’s own teacher shortage, he 
said, superintendents from four states 
have come there looking for help. 

This predicament, by no means lo- 
cal, is only a sample of what war and 
defense are doing to America’s school 
system. In Washington, the Federal 
Office of Education estimated that at 
least 1,000 extra teachers must be 
found this year to replace those going 
into the Army and defense industries 
alone. Meantime, defense booms have 
created acute school shortages in at 
least 500 localities. (In Fairfax Coun- 
ty, Va., for example, though the pop- 
ulation increased 15,000 between 1930 
and 1940, it is expected that by Jan. 1 
it will have jumped another 8,000.) 

All this means, according to Educa- 
tion Commissioner Dr. John Stude- 
baker, that at least 20,000 children 
can expect extended vacations, until 
school] shortages are overcome. Part 
of the $150,000,000 appropriated by 
Congress for the relief of defense 
boom towns is to go for schools. 

While strained to perform their 
normal functions, American schools 
have an additional burden, Last year 
they provided training courses for 
1,500,000 defense workers. This year 
they are pledged to train twice as many. 





Old Age Insurance 


Men & Women Ages 70 to 90 


Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., has especially prepared a new 
Old Age accident policy with Hospital and General 
Coverage benefits to be issued exclusively to men and 
women—ages 70 to 90, who are prevented on account 
of their advanced age from getting insurance from 
other companies. 

This new policy pays maximum benefits of $2,000 
increasing to $3,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$150, includi Hospital care. Large cash sums for 
fractures, dislocations, etc. Doctor bills. Liberal 
benefits paid for any and every accident. 

The Company is the oldest and largest of its kind 
and has promptly paid Over One and Three- 
Million Dollars in cash benefits to its policyholders. 

The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year—365 days— 
Only One-Cent-a-Day. 

Simply send name, age and address of person to be 
insured, and the name and relationship of the bene- 
ficiary—that is all you do—then the Company will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPE ON, without 
obligation. 30 days’ insurance will be added free when 
$3.65 is sent with request for policy. Offer is limited, 
so write today. 


ALL THE NEWS 
ANALYZED AND EXPLAINED 


Without fear or favor PATHFINDER gives 





you all the important news every week 

. tells you what’s behind the scenes 
‘ . explains what it all means. 52 
issues only $1.00. You can’t afford to do 
without PATHFINDER. Subscribe today! 
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EFORE prices go up, PATHFINDER readers are offered 
an unusual opportunity of owning a genuine movie 
camera at the lowest price ever offered. Taking moving pic- 
tures of vour family, friends, visitors, and scenes from your 
travels, picnics, family gatherings, etc. Not $115, not $50, not 
$25, but only $9.95 complete, delivered to you anywhere in the 
U. S. and possessions. Features never before possible at such 
a low price! A bargain offer in a class by itself. A genuine, 
high-quality True-View movie camera, made and guaranteed 
by UNIVEX, a name famous in camera manufacturing. 
Save money. Invest wisely now before prices go up. Take 
this sensational, low-priced Movie camera with you on vaca- 
tions, trips, visits, to the beaches, cities, mountains, picnics 
and public gatherings. Record the growth of your family and 
friends for a lifetime. What a thrill you will get from 
taking and showing your very OWN movies. 

Through a special introductory offer we are able to offer 
this high-grade camera for a limited time, while the supply 
lasts, to PATHFINDER readers exclusively. The camera uses 
economical 8mm rolls of film costing only 95c as against $3, 
$4, $5 in larger cameras. The pictures you take and show are 
as clear and large, when projected on the screen, as most 
high-priced $100-$25 movies, 

Take our word for it, that this is a real bargain. Note the 

features listed. Send no money. We'll gladly send it on ap- 
proval—-you pay postman on delivery plus carrying charges, 
or, if you wish to save more, send $9.95 with order and we 
will pay’all charges. Send a camera to the boy at camp. Give 
one to the students going to college. Get one for yourself, 
NOW. It’s a real investment, You'll get most for your money. 
We have a good stock on hand, enough to fill PATHFINDER 
readers’ needs, but you must hurry. 
FREE, for early orders: With orders received early we will 
include 2 FREE rolls of film so that you can begin taking pic- 
tures as soon as you get your camera. Order now—use the 
handy coupon below. Free instruction book included, too. 


—_— ei ee - 





PATHFINDER MERCHANDISE SERVICE, 
307 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

I accept your Special Offer to PATHFINDER readers before prices go uD. 
Please send me a genuine guaranteed True-View Univex Movie Camera and 
2 rolls of film Free I will pay postman $9.95 plus postage, on delivery. 
If I am not satisfied in every way after using it for 7 days, I may return it 
to you and get my $9.95 back. This also entitles me to 90-day option on 
projector and films at present low prices, 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


Mss ch. cedandide ae sannnessnetabeerene WRG. « « behstencthes ean 
Check here if enclosing $9.95 with coupon, in which case we will pay 
all postage charges, and send 2 rolls of film and _ Instruction 
Book Free. Same refund guarantee applies, of course. This also en- 
titles you to 90-day option on projector and films at present low prices. 
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Look At These Features 


New, faster f. 5.6 lens for clear action pictures. 
8mm. film in 30-foot lengths—fits any standard 8mm 
projector. 


New optical view finder centers objects perfectly. 
Quiet-running, powerful spring motor. 
Quick-loading and unloading mechanism. 

New-type, self-locking film spindle prevents jamming. 
New antique bronze finish. 


Makes clear, sharp theatre-quality genuine movies at 
less than snapshots. 


Fully guaranteed by Univex. 
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Floyd B. Odlum 


MAN who can emerge from the 
A crash of 1929 with 14 million 
dollars cash (hatched from a $40,000 
est egg laid on the market in 1923), 
then skillfully multiply that by more 
than eight in five years’ time—well, 
such a man ought to be able to do a 
iob for national defense. So reasoned 
ficial Washington when President 
Roosevelt selected Floyd Bostwick 
Odlum to head OPM’s newly-created 
Division of Contract Distribution. 
“Fifty-cents-on-the-Dollar” Odlum, 
he is called on Wall Street, will 
have the responsibility of seeing to it 
that the smal] manufacturer gets a 
share of the big defense contracts. His 
own career in the investment field is 
n outstanding example of how a small 
perator can ex- 
pand by taking on 
small portions of 
large operations 
d handling them 
oitly. It is not 
corresponding 
tuatien, but one 
rth reviewing 
a measure of 
the man’s execu- 
e stature. 
Odlum was born 
Union City, 
ch., March 30, 
i892. One of five 
ldren of a Meth- 
ist minister, he 
orked his way 
hrough school 
until he earned a 
law degree at the 
University of Colo- 
rado in 1912, With 
this in his pocket, he took $5—a large 
sum for him at the time—and made his 
first investment. It was an investment 
opportunity—a railroad ticket to 
Salt Lake City, Utah, where a law 
school graduate might stand a better 
chance of finding suitable employment. 
At that, the big city’s job market almost 
failed him. He was penniless by the 
ie he finally landed a law clerk’s 
rth at Utah Power and Light Co. 


For a young man in search of ad- 
ncement, however, this was an ideal 
nding, inasmuch as the Utah utility 
s merely one province in a grand- 
e holding empire. That was Elec- 
c Bond and Share, whose czar was 
legendary Sidney Zollicoffer 
Mitchell. In 1917 Odlum was trans- 
rred to the New York offices of the 


. 


empire’s firm of attorneys, and there 


ttracted the attention of Mitchell. 


The story is that “Old Profanity,” 
Ss the corporation chairman was 
<nown, spotted the Rocky Mountain 
iwyer as an up and coming idea man 
id immediately took him into his 
vn office. From then on it was 
ooth sailing. He became a vice 





Mrs. Odlum is Aviatrix Cochran 





president in 1920, and vice chairman 
of the corporation’s half-billion dol- 
lar foreign subsidiary in 1926. 

By 1923 the minister’s son had thor- 
oughly familiarized himsélf with the 
ins and outs of “the Street” (Wall 
Street) and was eager to do a bit of 
trading on his own. That year, with 
the help of his friend, George Howard, 
of Simpson, Thatcher & Bartlett (later 
president of United Corp.) and their 
wives, he organized the Atlas Utility 
Corporation, a family investment pool 
of $40,000 capitalization, which was 
later retitled Atlas Corporation. He 
foresaw the crash of 1929, liquidated 
Atlas’s holdings, and so found himself 
a unique figure on Wall Street in the 
depressed 30’s—a man at a bargain 
counter jingling 14 millions of 
ready cash in his jeans. With this 


money he began | 


buying up the 
ity companies. 
Under his manage- 
ment Atlas became, 
in short order, the 
No. 1 U. S. invest- 
ment trust, with 
peak assets of 
$121,336,779. 

Financier Od- 
lum’s specialty has 
been to build up 
anaemic _institu- 
tions by reorgan- 
izing them on an 
improved basis as 
soon as he has se- 
cured a controlling 
interest. But de- 
International spite all his in- 
vestment dealings, 
he has not lost the 
fundamental concept of “securities” 
as shares of labor, machinery and 
productive enterprise. 

Nor does this president of the na- 
tion’s largest investment house resem- 
ble at all the customary cartooned 
caricature of the big time capitalist. 
He is a rather shy individual, slight 
of build, with sandy hair, and an ex- 
pression more quizzical than acquisi- 
tive. He does not drink, cares little 
about dress (see cover), and would 
rather relax in a kitchen than a club 
room. He is married to famed Avia- 
trix Jacqueline Cochran. His first 
wife, Hortense M. Odlum, long pres- 
ident of Manhattan’s Bonwit Teller 
specialty store, is still his business 
associate and one of the largest hold- 
ers of Atlas stock. By her he has two 
sons, Stanley and Bruce. 

As director of OPM’s new DCD, Od- 
lum plans to set up field offices where 
exhibits of “bits and pieces” of guns, 
planes, tanks, etc., will be displayed 
for copying by sub-contractors. In 
each office will be stationed a repre- 
resentative of OPM’s labor division to 
help with “priorities unemployment.” 


stock of other util- | 
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Adz. dy LIFE INSURANCE 
VISUALIZE YOUR HOLDINGS! Make « comprehensive enelyticad sur- 
vey. Determine for yourself the TRUE VALUES of your Policy Con- 
tracts. Keep your own confidential record of each current treneaction== 
Imereasing Cash Valuee—Dividend Applications—Paid-up Additions 
Premium Paymente—Interes!—Loane—Assignmente—Etc. Owners of 
Old Line Life insurance will appreciate this ettractive loosetesf 
survey record. Mailed to U.S. address only om receipt of £1.00. 
POLICY SURVEY ACENCY 
P.O. Bex 1225, Lee Angeles, Californie 


Work for “Uncle Sam” 


Start $1260 to $2100 year 


MEN—WOMEN. Get ready NOW 
at home for examinations. Write 
immediately for free 32-page book, 
with list of positions and par- 
ticulars telling how to qualify 
for them. 









FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
San N.Y. 


Dept. 0172, 


SAVE uP TO 250 %, 





TINa re RY-TO-YOU 


Radio-Phonos, 
Sensationally low 
factory-to-you prices: $12.95 to $212.50. 


SAGTUBES (User-Agents Woated). | COMPLETE (ftA07 WRAY 


CINCINNATI 





| 30 DAYS TRIAL Press, 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Earn Extra Income daily. Show smartest 
Persona! Christmas Cards Lay J name —60 
for $1, Another big money -maker—glamoreus Box 25 as- 
sorted Christmas Folders. Sells or $1. 100% profit. 


Many Wact i ait nie Amaz F PUBL iSite: Bisa cplacc seesorel- 


160 North Boston, Mass. 







| 


Show friends beautiful 
Christmas Foiders with sender's 
| mame—50 for $1TAlso fast- potas -eard Christ- 


mas Assortment for $1. You make 50c. Nine 
other Assts.— Satin-Glo, Religious Gift Wrap- 
Bieta wren rday Cards. Big line DeLaxe Pe 
hris Jards—finest out. All easy money- 
‘ion apactelanaane- raisin .s forciube, 
— groups, ete. Write for SAMPLES. 
WETMORE 2 SUGDEN, INC, oe 192 
749 Monroe Avenue 33 Rochester, N. Y. 
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| WHY COOK OR HEAT With COAL or. woee 











Clean heat at ouae cost Stips into Any 
| no dirt, ashes drudgery. ANGE er yURNAGE.” 
} us low- Priced, ) ing ol) = 





no smal! openings to c 


conventense and economica! oper- 
uarantee foe with each burner. 


SPECIAL OFFER T° whe By demonstrate and take grgere. Won- 


derfal Mone ick—a peetal card will 
GNITED FACTORIES, L-750 Factory Buildin Mansee city. Me. 





VIEWS OF THE NATION’ Ss CAPITAL 


48 Glas of Wishing c 
vews aw 29 











Beautiful Lithographed Views of World’s Greatest 
Capital. Large panoramic view of Capitol, New Su- 
preme Court, Lincoln Memorial, National Museum, 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington Monument, Sen- 
ate, White House, War and Navy Buildings, Pan 
American Union, Library of Congress, Treasury Build- 
ing, D. A. R. Building, Bureau of Engraving, Botanic 
Garden, Agriculture Building, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, Cherry Blossoms, Mount 
Vernon, and all Government buildings and places of 
interest. Every home and schodl should have a copy 
of this authoritative photographic presentation of our 
country’s greatest and most important city. Make 
nice graduation, birthday or party gifts. Send 25¢ 
stamps or coin, or dollar bill for 5 copies, postpaid. 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Dougias St., N. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


Unfinished Business (Universal)— 
This is a delightful comedy in which 
Irene Dunne and Robert Montgomery 
share honors. Miss Dunne, as a Dumb 
Dora from a small town in Ohio, acci- 
dentally meets her Prince Charming 
(played by Preston Foster) on a rail- 
road trip. She doesn’t think the Prince 
is as responsive as he should be to her 
womanly wiles, so she marries his 
brother to “square up” past differ- 
ences. Miss Dunne makes the most of 
the comic potentialities of this ridicu- 
lous situation, and Robert Montgom- 
ery is equally good as her bewildered 
husband. They finally settle the “in- 
law” question, bury the hatchet and 
live happily ever after. It’s a good 
show. You'll like it. 


* * + 


When Ladies Meet (MGM)—Metro 
east four of its brightest stars in the 
refilming of an old 1933 comedy, 
“When Ladies Meet.” It seems that a 
successful female novelist gets a lot of 
people, including herself, into “a beau- 


Teacher’s 
Best Friend 


“It matters not whether you teach 
grades or high school, PATHFINDER 
is the busy teacher’s best friend.” Now 
this is not the idle boast of PATH- 
FINDER—it is almost verbatim what 
thousands of successful teachers in 
every state, who either subscribe to 
PATHFINDER individually or in a 
club with their classes, are writing us 
as they renew for the new school year. 
PATHFINDER’S nearly 50 years’ serv- 
ice to teachers and classrooms is a 
good synonym for both usefulness and 
dependability—so write hundreds of 
superintendents of schools who have 
long recommended PATHFINDER to 
their teachers. 

It is so easy to keep well informed in 
these fast history-making times and 
have an abundance of useful material 
for current events study, compositions 
and orations, discussions and special 
programs at your finger tips, if you 
read PATHFINDER every week. Pub- 
lished at the Nation’s Capital—news 
center of the world—PATHFINDER 
brings you much of interest and im- 
portance not easily found elsewhere; 
all skillfully condensed, conveniently 
departmentalized, impartially analyzed 
and clearly explained. 


One Cent a Copy 


For classroom use PATHFINDER’S 
rate is rock-bottom—only 1 cent a copy 
per week in clubs of five or more to 
one address. Free from all alcoholic 
and objectionable advertising, PATH- 
FINDER is the classroom favorite. We 
invite you to try PATHFINDER next 
week at our expense. Write today for 
a free sample for each of your pupils. 
We'll gladly send them together with 
an interesting folder on PATHFIND- 
ER’S many schoolroom uses. Address 


PATHFINDER - - Washington, D. C. 























Miss Dunne “Squares up” the Past 


tiful mess.” She is being wooed, as the 
scene opens, by a young newspaper- 
man. About the same time, she decides 
to hunt down her kindly publisher 
and capture him as her marital prize. 
Then she meets his wife. After com- 
plications are ironed out, she returns 
to her newspaper beau, and nobody’s 
mad at anybody. Joan Crawford and 
Greer Carson are cast as the novelist 
and the publisher’s wife, respectively; 
Herbert Marshall as the publisher, 
and Robert Taylor as the Fourth Es- 
tater. It’s O. K. if you like comedy. 





BOOK REVIEW 





Hear, Hear! (Simon and Schuster, 
$1.50) —With clubs and debating soci- 
eties beginning activities again after 
the summer recess, “Hear, Hear!” will 
be a welcome addition to the library 
of all public speaking Americans, Au- 
thor William Freeman explains how 
natural it is to be “your own every- 
day commonplace self” while speak- 
ing to a large audience or to a small 
group of committeemen. Adding to 
the attractiveness of this public speak- 
ing handbook are the chuckle-provok- 
ing drawings of Gluyas Williams. 

* * * 

I'd Live It Over (Farrar and Rine- 
hart, $3)—A life that began in the 
wilderness of Wisconsin and was cli- 
maxed at the court of St. James, in 
London—that is the life the author, 
Flora Cloman, would gladly live over. 
And small wonder! During her child- 
hood, Mrs. Cloman helped manage her 
mother’s Minnesota farm, and worked 
in her sisters’ restaurants in the min- 
ing camps of Idaho. Later, she heard 
her husband sentenced to prison in 
South Africa for his part in the Jame- 
son raid; she moved in the gay social 
whirl of Mayfair, in London, during 
the era of Edward VII; yes, and she 
came to know poverty again during 
the ’30’s. While Flora Cloman recalls 
her life for fascinated readers she act- 
ually does “live it over” in enthusiasm 
and enrichment of detail. Hers is 
indeed a well-written autobiography. 


PATHFINDER 


PASTIME, SMILES 
“Catch” Problem 


Here is a good “catch” problen 
try on your friends who are “goo! 
figures.” Ask them to add one-thir) 
of 12 to four-fifths of seven so as 
get 11. If they are not on to the se; 
or know the “catch” of the problem, 
all will have to give up. Then you ; 
proceed to do the simple adding as 
follows: Write the words twelve and 
seven thus, TW(EL) VE and S(EVEN). 
Now point out that “el” is one-third 
of twelve and “even” is four-fifths 
seven. Then by adding them—EL 4 
EVEN=ELEVEN. 
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Brain Teaser 

A cow tied with a rope 45 feet |: 
to a stake in the center of a pas! 
can eat all the grass within her rea 
in one-and-a-half days. Assuming | 
the cow would consume grass at | 
same rate, how long would it take |! 
to eat all the grass within reach 
15 feet were added to the tie ro 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—Geo! 
hourly wage was 72 2/11 cents a 
Jim’s 65 cents. 


Coin Game 


For this interesting coin game you 
draw a large square on a sheet of 
i] 

| 





paper, then divide it into nine sma 
squares, In eight of these sma 
squares place five pennies, a quarte! 


—F lowering Bulbs——— 
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Pot Now for All-Winter Bloom 


Autumn days are here—saying it’s time t 
flowering bulbs if you’d have a truly lovely i 
garden this winter. 

And your window sills will be lovely, abloom { 
fall to spring, if you choose bulbs with diff 
blooming periods, follow a few pointers on 
planti and care. 

Our 32-page booklet gives complete direction 
growing favorite bulbs, vines, ferns, flowering 
foliage plants. Tells how to grow bulbs, plant 
water; gives instructions for window-box and bracke' 
plants. Has pointers for watering, re-potting, p* 
pans nt SARC i I + AD cna 








Send 15c in coins for your copy of “Making 
Plants and Flowers Grow Indoors’’ to PATH 
FINDER Home Service, 635 Sixth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y¥. 


The following booklets are also available at 15 
each: 


No. 181—‘‘Club Woman's Guide.”’ 
No. 162—‘‘Public Speaking Self-Taught.”’ 
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4 dime and a nickel, as shown in 
the accompanying illustration, with 


the center square at the top vacant. 
Object of the 
same is to move O] | 
the coins around, 

you have the nick- 

el in the quarter 25 10. 
square and the . 
quarter in the nickel square, but with 
can occupy a small square at a time. 
Here’s a tip: don’t figure on leaving the 
dime in place throughout the manipu- 
lation. 


without taking 
any of them off 
the board, until 
the dime where it was at the start. 
Coins can be moved in any direction 
into an empty space, but only one eoin 


et 


Smiles 
Teacher—Hayton, how many make 
a few? 
Hayton—Three or four... 
Teacher—How many make a dozen? 
Hayton—Twelve. 
Teacher—How many 
lion? 
Hayton—Very few. 


make a mil- 


Corporal—Say, did you see the girl 
| was out with last night? She’s the 
image of her mother, 

Sergeant—Yes, I know, a talking 
picture, 


Timmy (sympathetically)—Did you 
cet hurt while you were on the 
eleven ? 

Herbert—No, it happened while the 
eleven was on me. 

Mrs. Reed—I’m going shopping to- 
day, dear. What does the paper say 
about the weather? 

Hubby—Rain, hail, 
and lightning! 





sleet, thunder 


Dorothy (wearing new off-the-face 
fall hat)—How do you like my new 

it? 

Charlie—It’s pretty, all right; but it 
sure does make your face public. 








BY ANY OTHER NAME? 





A real estate office in Louisville, 
Ky., has on its list of landlords these 
three names: REDD, WHITE, and 
BLUE, 

Ora GASAWAY is president of Dis- 
trict 50 of the GAS, By-Products, Coke 
and Chemical Workers, CIO. 

Harry BIAS is an attorney in Santa 
Cruz, Cal. 

Mrs. HOUSE is-a housekeeper in 
Rocksprings, Tex. 

Doctor LAWYER is a DENTIST in 
the Professional Building at German- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Commander of the U.S.S. Greer, our 
destroyer on North Atlantic patrol 
duty to ICELAND (and fired on re- 
‘ently by Axis submarines), is Law- 
rence FROST. 


Add Marriages: Frances ILL to Ken- 
beth DALZELL, at Montoloking, N. J. 








READERS WRITE 


Enemies Within 

Here’s the hope that the aggressor na- 
tions will be beaten to their knees, And 
with Bishop Cannon, of the Methodist 
Church, I think that Uncle Sam should 
long ago have shown his long, sharp teeth 
to that slant-eyed gentleman from Japan, 
so that we would not now have a Pacific 
menace But we need to wage war 
on certain cancerous growths right here 
in America, which, if not checked, will 
make a decent, honest civilization impos- 
sible. Gambling, divorce, the staggering 
cost of drink, and the wide prevalence of 
crime directly caused by drink—we need 
to wage war against these destructive 
enemies within our own gates. 

Foster Speer 





Plum Branch, S.C. 
Respect for Flag 


Our Flag deserves our respect. The red 
represents valor, the white purity, the 
blue truth, sincerity and justice . . . We 
should respect the United States Flag not 
only as our own country’s emblem, but 
also for these things it represents 
Let us pray that all peoples in our be- 
loved country will revere and respect the 
grandest flag that has ever floated in God’s 
own breeze. May it never know defeat. 

Mrs. E. J. Washburn 
McKeesport, Pa. 


Taxes and Economy 


I wonder if our Congressmen ever heard 
that “a dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 
If they would heed that admonition and 
follow it, they would not be seeking new 
ways of raising taxes and broadening the 
tax base. Enough is being wasted on non- 


defense items to pay for the excess 
amounts they are trying to raise. 
B. R. Sturm 


Toppenish, Wash. 
. * . 

-““Tax all and pay as we go.” Why curb 
the people of the U. S. A. from buying if 
they can pay for the things wanted? Put 
a two per cent tax for Uncle Sam on all 
things sold. This will curb purchases in 
excess of one’s needs. Leave all income 
brackets as they are and exemptions for 
children as they are now. If this two 
per cent sales tax does not produce the 
taxes needed put additional taxes on the 
higher income brackets so that the Unit- 
ed States can pay its expenses from day 
to day. 

E. M. Caisson 


~Caisson, Colo. 


Guff & Gab vs. Grit & Guts 


Our democracies have muffed every 
challenge so far because they’re too fond 
of guff and gab, and because, stuffed to 
the necks with silly theories, they have 
always been woefully short of grit and 
guts. Always scared to take the initiative! 
So the Japs, Hitler and Mussy are con- 
stantly a jump ahead, leaving us dumb- 
heads wondering what next to do—and 
generally doing nothing! That’s Amer- 
ica’s mental fix right now. . . 
Cecil Melville 
Pacific Beach, Cal. 

. 


P. T. Barnum was right. Windy 
Churchill caught the biggest of them, and 
we pay the bill, for hook, line, and sinker! 
Shall we get caught in the net? Who will 
be the winner? Nobody, but we will 
be the losers. Think, and let us save 
our trout. : 


* * 


A. M. Brothers 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 
FINDER readers. 

Classified Rates—50 cents a word; minimum 

10 words. Each initial and group of figures, 
as well as each part of the name and address, 

will be counted as words. 

Address—Classified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
« Washington, D. C., 










AGENTS WANTED 








SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS. Outstanding selection 

smart designs with Name Imprinted—low as $0 for 
$1. Amazing values get orders easily—pay quick cash 
profits. 14 lovely Assortments. Up to 100% profit. 
Experience unnecessary. Samples on approval. Her- 
tel, 306 Adams, Dept. 920, Chicago. 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY EASILY. Sell 50 assorted 

Personal Christmas cards for only $1.00. Fourteen 
Box assortments 30c up. Odd cards 2'9c each. Send 
for Free Samples exclusive $1 line Personal Cards and 
Imprinted Stationery. Request $1 assortment on ap- 
proval. New England Art Publishers, North Abing- 
ton, D-253, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Orders galore, 50 folders with 

name $1. Free Samples 25 designs. America’s Pam- 
ous 2I Asst. Costs 50c. Sells $1. On approval. Sun- 
shine Art, Dept. PF, 115 Fulton St., New York City. 


CHRISTMAS CARD SALESPEOPLE. See America’s 

finest values. Big assortment. Rock bottom prices. 
Send for Free Sample Offer. James Warrington 
Press, 1601-M Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOOL SENIORS—Sell Graduation Name Cards to 
Classmates. America’s largest, fastest —s dis- 

play. Highest commissions. Your Cards Free. raft- 

cards, Box 235-K, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

WE PAY $5 for selling ten $1 boxes. 50 distinctive 
assorted name imprinted Christmas cards. Sell $1. 

You make 50c. Free Samples. Cheerful Card Co., 

12 White Plains, N. Y. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 assorted, name im- 
printed $1.00—-Cost you 50c. Samples free. Dunbar, 

New Brunswick, N. J. - a 

GENUINE FUR COATS—Prices amazingly low! Beau- 

. ons Cenalepee Free! HMJ FUR, 150-F West 28th, 
ew or 








_FOR INVENTORS 


INVENTORS:—HAVE YOU a sound, practical inven- 

tion for sale, patented or unpatented? If so, 
write Chartered Institute of American Inventors, 
Dept. 87, Washington, D. C. 


MEDICAL 


SLIPPING ON THE JOB?—Feel all run down?—Can’t 

figure out what’s wrong? Why you arise nights? 
Why you have those pains in the lower back, hips 
and legs? What causes this? Thousands of men are 
in the same fix today and not one in ten can guess 
why. Yet the answer-is simple. That’s why we urge 
you more than ever before to send for our Free de- 
scriptive booklet. No obligation. Milford Sanitarium, 
Dept. PF, Milford, Kansas. 


MEN PAST 40—If you suffer from Bladder trouble, 
sleeplessness, night rising, pains back, hips, legs, 
forgetfulness, exhaustion, loss of energy—these symp- 
toms may be traced to enlargement or inflammation of 
very important glands. Dr. Ball's enlightening 32 
page Free book tells all about how you find soothing 
relief and new zest. Address Bal] Clinic Dept. 6345 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
THRILL YOUR LADY FRIENDS Inexpensively. Get 
“The Sheik’s Guide" (Booklength) Plus ‘1000 Pop- 


ular Wisecracks,’’ $2 postpaid. Galasay, Tallman, 
Mich 








NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK As a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
cago School of Nursing. Dept. M-9, Chicago. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS - 
INVENTORS—Protect your idea with a Patent. Don’t 
delay. Secure ‘‘Patent Guide’’—Free Write Clar- 
ence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 1J37 
Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL 








like plastic. Free booklet. 
Dept. 15, Union City, N. J 


PHOTO ALBUMS 


EASY - MOUNT PHOTO ALBUM Preserve those 

vacation snapshots by mounting them under 
transparency, like glass. Prints lie flat, stay put, 
are preserved clean and clear without paste or 
pasters. No measuring of margins, no fuss. Square 
guide lines eliminate all measuring. Just slide pic- 
tures into transparent envelope. Slight coating of 
gum holds ’em in place—ready to display to the world. 
Neatly bound in spiral binder, hard leatherette covers. 
Sixteen 9 x 1l-in. pages, holds from 16 to 800 prints, 
depending on size. der now, only $1.69 each t- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Publishers Book rv- 


ice. 2414 Douglas Street. N. E.. Washington, Dy C. 


PHOTO FINISHING “st 
16 Ex- 


8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 Enlarged Prints 25c. 
posure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 3c per enlarged print. 
Mohart Film Service, West Salem, Wisc. 


SONG BOOKS 
Simple 


SONGS OF AMERICA for little Americans. 

melodic stories of our nation and some of its 
heroes. Words and music, beautifully illustrated in 
patriotic colors. Plastic binding that will open fat. 
Playing and singing these songs will give the young- 
sters many happy. moments and help them in under- 
standing the basic principles of Americanism. 25c per 
copy. Satisfaction guaranteed. Publishers Book Serv- 
ice, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C.. 


SONG POEMS WANTED _ 


SONG POEMS WANTED For Immediate Considera- 
tion. Five Star Music Masters, 713 Beacon Building, 
Boston. Pea MABE 
SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil, 
Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 


BEAUTI-PINEK CO., 
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FOR WHOM THE BE 


So, You’re Not Going Back to School ! 
Well, don’t let that handicap your education. S 


Train Yourself at Home—, Fe. minutes each 


day and a little mental effort, and you can make your educa- ~ 
tion as much fun as playing bridge—as entertaining as the movies. 


LT LL ae 


Whether it’s high school, commercial or technical training you seek, 
we can furnish you the necessary books and help you. plan your 


studies—just write us your requirements. 


High School Self Taught is as 
easy to read as your daily news- 
paper. Fifteen or twenty min- 
utes a day spent with this amaz- 
ing volume will transform you 
into a confident personality. 

Here is every subject, every 
fact, that High School might 
have given you, arranged with 
crystal-clarity in fascinating, 
readable form, complete with 
Study Outline and Self-Testing 
Examinations. Never before has 
profitable study been such a de- 
lightful pastime. 

Never before has English, algebra and 
geometry been so easy to master and so 
practical. History unrolls before you in 
mental pictures so vivid you cannot forget 
them. he classics of all times and na- 
tions, painting, architecture, sculpture 
and music outlined to give you a founda- 
tion of culture. Physics, chemistry, as- 
tronomy, geography, biology become sim- 
ple Economics and the art of public 
speaking is mastered for you. Psychology 
and physiology complete the greatest edu- 
cational bargain in all history 


Many High School Graduates Do Not Know 
Half That Is in This Fascinating Volume 

High School Self Taught is a miracle of con- 7 
densation. Twenty-four volumes packed into @ @™)\@ 
1,000 pages, complete with study outline and a > 
self-testing examinations. y : 
No. The Complete Four Years Course | fe 
B32: (All in One Handy Volume) ” 
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CIVIL SERVICE HANDBOOK—contains a 
wealth of information on how to go about 
getting a steady government job, detailed 
Home Study Courses, including 1,000 Ques- 
tions and Answers of former tests, 30 actual 
previous examinations (with correct replies) 
for such positions as postal clerk, mail car- 
rier, stationary engineer, factory inspector, 
electrician, librarian, fireman, bookkeeper, 
prison keeper and many others. It tells the 
mistakes to avoid in arithmetic, grammar, 
spelling, geography, history, civics—just the 
type of information called for in civil service examinations. Do 
not miss this chance. Exactly what you need to ae ‘i 

prepare yourself for the big opportunity in govern- © ; 00 
ment employment. No. B330. Special ............. VLU 





USE THIS COUPON—ORDER BOOKS BY NUMBER 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me the books. the numbers of which I have checked below, 
When the postman delivers these books, I will deposit with him 6........ 
plus a few cents postage and handling charges. After examining the 
books, if for any reason I am not satisfied, I may return them to you 
within 5 days and you will immediately refund my money. 


[]’ No. B823........ $2.95 ee eer $1.98 

[] Ne. B380........ 2.39 C] No. 453. 2.95 

[] No. B330........ 1.00 (] Neo. 500........ 1.79 
SEED tc cc ct ccedecccaveme deve 06cevesdbOnesosscocsvhee sebcrccesehedeeceees ' 
PED cece gcse Genoese benes sd bende chbeegs tue bean 
SO .. gnsdiieiunaskiiedttainistLanats ten ta adatdee aclu NS in riecdeacisres a 


Check here if you wish to save the postage. Enclose the money ¢ 
C] with this order and we will pay the tage anywhere in the » 
U. S. The same return and refund privilege ap 


~~”, 
S22 eeaeneecsacaanaanucee= : 


of course. » 
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Business College Self Taught— 
Here’s your practical training 
business—a quick, easy, inexpensi 
way to get the complete busine 
education you need to qualify for 
job. 20 volumes in one—Complet: 
Secretarial course. Shorthand, Typ- 
ing, Bookkeeping, Business English, 





Business Mathematics, Business 
Law, Secretarial Training, plu 
eight other’ complete Practica! 


Business Courses, 5 Special Sec- 
tions! With reading and study 
guide, and self-testing examinations. 
Shows you how to get the positi 
you want, helps you prepare for po 
sition of Office Manager, Executi\ 
Secretary, Chief Bookkeeper, e: 
Now, more than ever, preparedn 


is essential to your success in busi- 
ness. No matter what your particu 
lar job or business is, here are many essential 
things you need to know to get ahead. All this » * 
at only a fraction of what you would expect to $ + 
pay for any single one of these sixteen courses. . 
No. 20 Volumes in One—over 1,000 
B380 pages, a $5.00 value for only 
Here is a practical reference book and 
reading course combined in one big 
volume. Describes and illustrates every 
Basic Machine Shop operation—covers 
every problem that confronts even the 
most expert machinist. Thousands of N 
anisientathea aime de a LW 
machinists are wanted now. The de- Yc 
mand is far greater than the supply! ; SLOPEDIA 
Rates of pay: were never higher. Get MACHINE 
started for a big pay job with the New YY PRACTICE 
Encyclopedia of Machine*Shop Practice. “dited By 
An amazing book—almost 1,000 crystal- *EORGE W. 
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FACT THE NEW CONCISE PICTORIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
complete, up-to-date, authoritative—this great 
volume encyclopedia covers 30,000 subjects, 3,200 of thes« 
lustrated with photographs, charts, maps, etc., 1,296 pax 
containing hundreds of thousands of FACTS. Accurate, up-' 
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